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March  6,  1870,  Letter  to  Lamon. 


"Lincoln  and  I  had  a  case  in  the  Menard 
Circuit  Court  which  required  a  discussion  oh  heridity, 
quality  of  mind,  natures,  etc.  Lincoln's  mind  was  dwelling 
on  this  case,  mine  on  something  els%_  Lincoln,  all  at  once, 
said,  'Billy,  I'll  tell  you  something,  but  keep  it  a  secret 
while  I  live."    Herndon  .then  claims  that  Lincoln  told  him 
his  mother  was  an  illegitimate  child  whose  faterh  was  a 
nobleman  of  Virginia,  and  after  explaing  that  his  mother 
had  inherited  the  quality  of  the  nobleness  and  he  (Lincoln; 

inherited  these  same  qualities  from  his  mother  Lincoln" 

K 

exclaimedl 


J 

"All  that  I  am  or  hdipe  ever  to  be  I  get  from 
my  mother.  God  bless  her. "  ^Sftis-.  buggy  ride^ctriOT^hg  to 
Mr.  ^erndon  took  place  in  1851.  Qn^-wo«3?d-jaav-e---W-  be 
blessed  with  a    remarkable  memory  to  recall  the  exact 
conversation  which  took  place  on  a.n  occasion  twenty  years 
before,  &ern"dbn  made  further  comment,  however,  that 
Affile  manner  of  Lincoln  I  shall  never  gorget  -  nor  what 
he  -said,  nor  the  plaae,  whatever  may  become  of  him. 11 


fa  tJt^  ****  t^y***  *< 


u^M^^  ^^^^ 
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For  the  past  twelve  years  Lincoln  Lore  has 
heen  publishing  each  quarter  a  -check~i-is-t  of  new  Lincoln 
items,  using         chronological  system  of  arrangement^ go  n»m>|  "* 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  is  especially  plea-sed 
with  the  chr  onological  method  of  enumeration  in  the  Monaghan 
Bibliography.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the^j  6  °      ^items      ^  ^^j^, 
listed  by  the  Foundation  in  its  1930-19*0  check  list  wae  of 
great  help  to  the  compilers  in  locating  accurat-eiy  the, 
^a^W*^W      (Si  books  ,ifM^S^--^*ed^  Y^a^        weu^  1 


It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  Bibliography 

Ubuu 

Commitee  of  the  Lincoln  -Foundatibn  Advisory  Group  we^l'd  find 
it  necessary  to  change  their  present  method  of  selecting  \JJsm*a 
to  any  extent  to  he  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the 
new  fcibliography.  This  viewpoint  is  supported  by  the 

statement  of  the  -edrtar ,  Mr.  Monaghan,  that  "The  majority 

A 

of  the  discarded  titles  (in  Fish,  Oakleaf,  and  Starr)  are 
broadsides,  newspapers,  supplements,  excerpts  from  magazines, 
irrevelant  accounts  such  as  biographers  of  Douglas,  etc." 
None  of  these  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  magazine' 
excerpts  have  been  accepted  by  the  Bibliography  Committee. 

^  A 


 J^.U-    "  t(     '"1,  V-O,  ^LA.Jm=«,.^ 


C  Arv^v.. 


One  very  valuable  departure  froin  the  Ush, 


Oakleaf ,  and  Starr  plan  is  the  eliminating  of  the  name 
Lincoln  as  an  author,  and  the  substituting  the^r  name  of 
compiler  or  editor.  This  relieves  much  confusion.  The  groupings 
of  all  items  in  foreign  tongue  is  alos  an  improvement  over 
other  bibliographiesCUAal  i*j 


Another  added  feature, is  the  citing  of  various 
libraries': which  the^incoln  item,  can  be  found.  Of  course,  as 


a  working  basis  for  the  bibliography  the  citation  £x£&t£*sc. 


indicating  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  is  (most 
often  observed,  but  forty-four  other  libraries  also  have 
items  £ot  found  in  the  Illinois  collection. 
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In.  the  same  letter  of  June  12,  1865  which  ^ill 
wrote  to  Herndon  he  claimed  that  W.  G.  Green  had  contributed 
something  to  the  "Axis"  story,  ^erndon  called  Green  "Slippery 
Bill"  and  in  a  letter  to  Laraon  (page  §9)  in  the  same  book 
with  the  above  letter  Herndon  v/rote,  "I  have  no  confidence 
in  Dennis  Hanks,  Bill  Green  and  some  others,"    and  then  in 
a  postscript  adds,  "Green  is  not  a  liar,  but  a  How,  a 
' hifaluting1  exaggerator,  etc." 
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"This  was  told  me  about  1852  thEee  m'kles  west 
of  this  city  on  our  way/  to  court  in  Petersburg,  Menard  County, 
and  State  of  Illinois." 


The  Hart  Version 

Before  Townsend  interviewed  Herndon  the  letter 

j 

had  "been  carrying  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  Charles 
H.  Hart,  a  Lincoln  author.  On  April  13,  1866,  Herndon  wrote, 
"Oh  what  an  admirable  sweet  good  boyish  record  'Abe'  has 
left  behind,  i.e.,  his  childhood  life,  for  the  world  to 
love  and  to  imitate."    Within  the  next  six  months,  however, 
Herndon' s  picture  of  Lincoln's  childhood  had  changed 
considerably  and  he  wrote  to  Hart  stats,  that  he  had  it  from 
Lincoln's  own  lips  that  his  grandmother  was  a  "half-way 
prostitue"  and  that  his  own  mother  "fell  when  un-married, 
fell  afterwards."    Herndon  then  advised  Hart,  "I  am  going 
to  Kentucky  to  search  this  whole  matter  to  the  bottom  and 


Shortly  after  receiving  this  last  letter  from 
Herndon,  Hart  read  the  report  of  Townsend' s  interview^ 
and  the  story  about  Lincoln's  mother  seemed  to  be  so 
contradictory  with  the  version  whifah  Herndon  had  written 
in  a  recent  letter ^that  Hart  wrote  to  ^-erndon  about  the 
inconsistency  in  the  Nancy  Hanks  story.    This  was  Herndon' 
reaction  in  part: 


if  false  I  shall  scare  some  wicked  men  I  assure  you." 
Hart  rebelled  at  the  adverse  information  about  Lincoln's 
mother.     Apparently  saying,  "It's  all  a  lie,"    as  the  next 
Herndon  letter  implies.  • 


"The  letter  contained  a  sentence  which  sur- 
prises  you.  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  mother  was  a  woman  of  very- 
strong  mind,  it  was  not  only  strong  hut  it  was  quick. . . . 
When  Lincoln  spoke  to  me  as  he  did,  he  had  reference  to  his 
mother's  mind.  Nothing  else  and  it  was  thus  I  told  it.... 
It  is  a  fact  that  ^ancy- Hanks  Lincoln's  mother,  was  a  superior 
woman  in  mind.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  and  it  was  of  that 
phased  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  her  son  spoke  to  me;  and  the  evidence 
before  me  is  overwhelming  on  that  special  phase.  As  to 
morals  that  is  another  question." 


A  condensation  of    the  "book,  *The  Other 
Mother,  appearing  in  the  Readers  Digest  for  February  1945 
pays  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Sarah  Johnston  Lincoln,  the 
revered  stepmother  \of  the  President!.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  did  not  have  its 
original  concept  this  traditional  reference  which  .Lincoln 
made  to  his  own  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  "All  that  I 
am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  mother."    The  author  affirms 

■x  \  Jx^*/ 

that  is  this  tribute,  first  related  by  William  Herndon, 
Lincoln  was  referring  to  his  step-mother,  instead  of  his 
own  mother. 
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✓Possibly  ve  should  first  learn  jusJL_what 
information  Dennis  released  about  Abraham  Lincoln '_s_.  paternal 
ancestry- -and  just  how  much  of  what  he  waid  can  be  reliedjipon. 
It  can  he  safely  concluded  that  Dennis  prohahly  had  few 
memories  of  the  Lincolns  in  Kentucky.  For  about  two  years, 
1809  and  1810,  when  Dennis  was  about  ten  years  old,  the 
Lincolns  lived  within  a  mile  or  two  of  his  home,  but  during 
their  remaining  years  in  Kentucky  from  1811  to  1815  when 
Denials  was  growing  up. the  Lincolns  lived  on  Knob  Creek,  ten 
miles  away,  quite  a  distance  for  very  much  visiting  in 
those  days.  — 


With  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  ox  Sarah 
Lincoln,  it  i^jHs#8^fc&ble-  that  her  fine  achievements  should 
be  .-further  accentuated  at  the  expense  of  flaae^ .■.Hanks  Lincoln, 
especially  when  the  claim  is  "based  on  a  wholly  untenable 
prjeal&e.  The  identiy  of  the  mother  ,to  whom  Lincoln  is  said 
to  have  referred  rn— imB~x3rigmal  abatement  opens  up  again 
a  mass  of  purely  traditional  data  .which  because  of  its 
unreliable  sourse,  contributes  little  to  the  final  de- 
ductions which  can  be  made.  However,  the  many  queries 
which  have  come  to  the  Foundation  about  the  mother 
controversy  almost  necessitates  this  discussion. 
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Less  than  a  year  After  Lincoln  died  Herndon 
a  voluminous  correspondence  with  Charles  H.  Hart,  o-  $l*-uJU\  cx*XS^*r\ . 


On  April  13,  1866,  Herndon  wrote,  "Oh  what  an  admirable  sweet 

good  boyish  record  "Abe1  has  left  behind,  i.e.,  his  childhood 

life^tfor  the  world  to  love  and  to  imitate."    Within  the  next 

six  months,  however,  ^erndon1 s  picture  of  Lincoln's  childhood 

had  changed  considerably  and  he  wrote  to  Hart  stating  that  t*u.  AMmI  "A  1mJN<v\ 
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Lincoln'Jiad  tol4,-ixim_fJ.^te€n--ye3rs  before  that  Lincoln  s 

grandmother  was  a  "half-way  prostitute"  and  that  T-? n^nl n1 j 

own  mother  "fell  when  un-married,  fell  afterwards."  Herndon 

then  advised  Hart,  "I  am  going  to  Kentucky  to  search  this 

whole  matter  to  the  bottom  and  if  false  I  shall  scare  some 

wicked  men  I  assure  you."Hart  rebelled  at  thise. information  (UHhM  ^l^u>3  •' 
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"Nancy  Hanks  must  have  worn  dresses  of  linsey-woolsey,  a  combination 
of  linen  and  wool.    They  were  no  fashion  models,  for  this  was  a  coarse  cloth, 
and  made  heavy  garments.     Clothes  on  the  frontier  were  more  a  matter  of  necessity 
than  of  vanity.    She  may  have  worn  shoes  made  of  leather  tanned  by  one  of  her 
male  relatives,  or  moccasins.    The  probability  is  that  most  of  the  time  she  went 
barefoot,  like  other  frontier  women,  to  save  shoe  leather.    If  she  found  a  ribbon 
or  a  treasured  shawl,  or  some  other  bit  of  finery  stowed  away  among  her  mother's, 
or  an  aunt's,  possessions,  and  wanted  to  see  how  it  became  her.  she  could  go  down 
to  the  spring  and  look  at  herself  in  the  clear  water,  like  other  frontier  lasses. 
Mirrors  were  almost  unknown." 

Brlggs,  Harold  E. ,  &  Briggs,  Ernestine  B.    Naqov  Hanks  Lincoln.    52-53  VP* 


DEATH  OF  LINCOLN'S  MOTHER 

"A  great  man,"  says  J.  G.  Holland, 
"never  drew  nis  infant  life  from  a  purer 
or  more  womanly  bosom  than  her  own; 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  always  looked  back  to 
her  with  unsp.  |  .able  affection.  Long  af- 
ter her  sensitive  heart  and  weary  hand 
had  crumbled  into  dust,  and  had  climbed 
to  life  again  m  forest  flowers,  he  said  to 
a  friend,  w^th  tears  in  his  eyes:  'All  that 
I  am,  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother  —  blessings  on  her  memory.' " 
She  was  five  feet  and  five  inches  high,  a 
slender,  a  pale,  sad,  and  sensitive  woman, 
with  much  in  her  nature  that  was  truly 
heroic,  and  much  that  shrank  from  the 
rude  life  around  her. 

Her  death  occurred  in  1818,  scarcely 
two  years  from  her  removal  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Indiana.  They  laid  her  to  rest 
under  the  trees  near  her  cabin  home, 
and,  sitting  on  her  grave,  the  little  boy 
wept  his  irreparable  loss. 


'inhere  was  a  time  when  t  hc  burial  place  of  a  race  horsey 
named  for  Nancy  was  giv-n  more  attention  than  the  grave  of  the 
President 1 s  mother.    But  this  has  all  been  changed  within  the 
past  few  years  and  tne  simple  "but  appropriate  stone  which  marks 
her  grave  is  the  magnetic  center  of  av-st  area  which  has  been 
set  apart  as  the  Nancy  Lincoln  Memorial  Park. 


Rev.  William  E.  Barton  Declares 
Kentucky  Records  Show  Truth 
of  Lucy  Hanks  Legend. 


2ND  GRANDMOTHER  FOUND 


Bathsheba  Herring  Lincoln  Said 
to  Be  Only  Wife  of  Original 
Abraham. 


Chicago,  Feb.  3  [By  Associated 
Press].— In  delving  after  knowledge 
relative  to  the  material  grandmother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Rev.  William  E. 
Barton,  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Oak  Park,  Chicago 
suburb,  and  author  of  numerous  books, 
one  of  which  was  on  Lincoln,  states  that 

|  he  has  found  data  which  definitely 
identities  Lincoln's  paternal  grandmoth- 

I  er,  known  among  historians  as  "Lin- 
coln's lost  grandmother." 

I     Rev.    Barton    states    in    his  paper, 

1  which  was  read  to  an  invited  audience 
of  scholars,  historians,  Judges  and  theo- 
logians here  today,  that  he  realizes  he 
is  disputing  eminent  authorities  and  de- 
claring distinguished  writers  on  the  sub- 

I  ject  to  be  in  error.  The  meeting  was 
not  open  to  the  public,  not  all  the  mem- 
bers even  of  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, under  whose  auspices  the  paper 
was  given,  being  invited. 

In  producing  the  two  grandmothers, 
Rev.  Barton  states  that  "all  the  biogra- 
phies of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  incorrect 
as  to  his  paternal  grandmother."  Dr. 
Barton  said  in  part: 

Two  Last  Grandmothers. 
"I  have  promised  to  bring  to  this 
meeting  (he  lost  grandmother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  I  am  prepared  to  produce 
not  one  but  two.  All  the  biographies 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  incorrect  as  to 
his  paternal  grandmother.  She  was  not 
Mary  Shiplev,  as  Nicolay  and  Hay,  on 
the  authority  of  J.  R.  Hall,  have  told 
us,  nor  was  she  of  the  Boone  family, 
as  Gideon  Welles,  Lincoln's  Secretary 
of  War,  maintained.  Nor  was  the  pio- 
neer Abraham  Lincoln  twice  married, 
once  to  Mary  Shipley,  mother  of  his 
two  eldest  sons;  and  later  to  Bathsheba 
Harrington,  mother  of  Thomas.  The 
marriage  licenses  of  Virginia  sometimes 
gave  the  name  of  the  groom  and  omitted 
that  of  the  bride.  So  was  it  with  the 
record  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
dent's grandfather.  His  license  to  marry 
was  issued  in  Rockingham  county,  Va., 
.Tune  9,  1770,  and  the  bride  is  not  named. 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  selling_his 
farm  in  Virginia,  February  18,  1780, 
preparatory  to  removal  to  Kentucky,  his 
wife,  Bathsheba,  signed  the  deed,  and  on 
September  8,  1781,  relinquished  her 
dower  rights.  She  was  not  well  at  the 
time  and  could  not  ride  12  miles  to  the 
Courthouse,  so  a  commission  was  sent 
to  acknowledge  her  relinquishment.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Bathsheba  was 
a  second  wife,  Mary  Shipley  being  the 
first.  Then,  when  it  was  found  that 
this  could  not  be,  it  was  supposed  that 
Bathsheba  died  in  1781  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  married  Mary  Shipley  as  his 


second  wife.  Last  summer,  in  a  pile  of 
old  tax  lists  in  the  basement  of  the  old 
Capitol  at  Frankfort,  the  secretary  of 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  discov- 
ered a  list  of  Washington  county  for 
1795,  which  shows  that  Bathsheba  Lin- 
coln survived  her  husband.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  President, 
was  murdered  by  Indians,  not  in  1784, 
as  the  President  thought,  but  in  May, 
1786,  and  his  widow  long  survived  him.; 
Here,  then,  is  the  paternal  grandmother 
of  President  Lincoln,  Bathsheba,  whom 
the  pioneer  Abraham  Lincoln  married 
in  Rockingham  county,  Va.,  in  1770, 
the  mother  of  all  his  children,  his  one 
and  only  wife.  All  the  books  are  in 
error;  they  must  henceforth  be  correct- 
ed. This  is  the  first  announcement  of 
the  discovery. 

"But  Bathsheba  (whose  name  may  or 
may  not  have  been  Herring)  is  not  the 
grandmother  we  are  setting  out  to  dis- 
cover, we  include  her  for  good  measure. 
We  are  after  the  mother  of  Nancy 
Hanks.  Here  we  confront  a  historical 
problem  of  the  very  greatest  difficulty, 
and  one  which  many  books  have  dark- 
ened by  words  without  knowledge, 

The  Hanks  Tradition. 

"The  Hanks  tradition,  as  given  by 
Lemon,  Herndon,  and  accepted  by 
Nicholas  and  Hay,  is  thus  given : 

"Mrs  Lincoln's  mother  was  named 
Lucy  Hanks ;  her  sisters  were  Betty, 
Polly  and  Nancy,  who  married  Thomas 
Sparrow,  Jesse  Friend  and  Levi  Hall. 
The  childhood  of  Nancy  was  passed  with 
the  Sparrows,  and  she  was  oftener  called 
by  their  name  than  her  own.  The  whole 
.family  connection  was  composed  of 
people  so  little  given  to  letters  that  it  is 
hard  to  determine  the  proper  relation- ' 
ships  of  the  younger  members,  said  the 
"Tangle  of  Traditional  Courtships," — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  A  history ;  by  Nico- 
lay and  Hay,  vol.  1,  p.  24. 

Dr.  Barton  then  proceeded  to  an  in- 
tricate and  detailed  analysis  of  the  evi- 
:  dence  as  preserved  in  the  Hanks  family, 
and  declared  that  there  must  have  been 
|  a  fourth  and  older  daughter,  married 
|  and  away  from  Lome,  at  the  time  of  the 
!  making  of  the  will  of  Joseph  Hanks,  and 
j  for  some  reason  omitted  from  it.  Joseph 
Hanks  was    an  illiterate    and  a  dying 
I  man,  and  the  will  was  made  by  a  law- 
i  yer,  who  either  by  mistake  or  for  some 
reason  not  stated  gave  the  names  of  only 
three  daughters,  and  devised  a  heifer  to 
each  of  them.  He  continued : 

"Not  only  so,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  copies  of  marriage  bonds  of  all 
the  original  Sparrow  family  and  most  of 
the  Hanks  family,  including  the  mar- 
riage of  Thomas  Sparrow  not  to  Eliza- 
beth Shipley,  who  appears  never  to  have 
j  existed,  but  to    Elizabeth  Hanks;  and 
I  tbey  were    not  the  parents    of  Dennis 
I  Hanks,  whose  mother  was  the  Nancy 
I  named  in  the  will  of  Joseph  Hanks.  As 
1  for  Lucy,  I  have  her  marriage  bond  in 
photostat,  and  a  certificate  of  her  legal 
marriage.   She  was  married  to  Henry 
Sparrow,  a  revolutionary  soldier  and  an 
honest    man,  and    she  brought    up  her 
children  well,  including  two  ministers  of 
the  gospel.    She  is  no  disgrace    to  the 
family.  She  had  somewhat  superior  ad- 
vantages. Her  father  and  her  brothers 
could  not    write  but  she,    like  all  the 
Hankses  who  could  write  at  all,  wrote 
with  a  flourish.  Thus  do  we  restore  to 
her  rightful    place  on  the    line  of  the 
President's    ancestors,    Lucy  Hanks, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  lost  grandmother." 


Lincoln  and  His  Mother. 

On  the  subject  of  his  ancestry  and 
origin  I  only  remember  one  time  when 
Mr  Lincoln  ever  referred  to  it.  It  was 
about  1850,  when  he  and  I  were  driv- 
ing in  his  one  horse  buggy  to  the  court 
in  Menard  county,  Ills.  The  suit  we 
were  going  to  try  was  one  in  which  we 
were  likely,  either  directly  or  collater- 
ally, to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  hered 
itary  traits.  During  the  ride  he  spo> 
for  the  first  time  in  my  hearing  of  his 
mother,  dwelling  on  her  characteristics 
and  mentioning  or  enumerating  what 
qualities  he  inherited  from  her.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks  and  a  well  bred 
but  obscure  Virginia  farmer  or  planter, 
and  he  argued  that  from  this  last  source 
came  his  power  of  analysis,  his  logic, 
his  mental  activity,  his  ambition  and 
all  the  qualities  that  distinguished  him 
from  the  other  members  and  descend- 
ants of  the  Hanks  family. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather 
of  the  president,  emigrated  to  Jefferson 
county,  Ky.,  from  Virginia,  about  1780, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  former 
state  became  an  important  one  in  the 
history  of  the  family,  for  in  it  was  des- 
tined to  be  born  its  most  illustrious 
member.  About  five  years  before  this  a 
handful  of  Virginians  had  started  acrofis 
the  mountains  for  Kentucky,  and  in  the 
company,  besides  their  historian,  Wil- 
liam Calk,  whose  diary  recently  came 
to  light,  was  one  Abraham  Hanks.  They 
were  evidently  a  crowd  of  jolly  young 
men  bent  on  adventure  and  fun,  but 
tiaeir  sport  was  attended  with  frequent 

disasters.  Their  journey  began  at  "Mr. 
Prige's  tavern  on  the  Rapidan. '"  When 
only  a  few  days  out,  "Hanks'  dog's  leg 
got  broke.  "  Later  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  Hanks  and  another  companion 
became  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
party  and  were  lost  in  the  mountains 
for  two  days. 

In  crossing  a  stream  "Abraham's  sad- 
dle turned  over  and  his  load  all  fell  in 
Indian  creek. ' '  Finally  they  meet  their 
brethren  from  whom  they  have  been 
separated  and  then  pursue  their  way 
Without  further  interruption.  Return- 
ing emigrants  whom  they  meet,  accord- 
ing to  the  journal  of  Calk,  "tell  such 
news  of  the  Indians"  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  company  are  "afrade  to  go 
aney  further.  "  The  following  day  more 
or  less  demoralization  takes  place  among 
the  members  of  this  pioneer  party  when 
the  announcement  is  made,  as  their 
chronicler  so  faithfully  records  it,  that  j 
"Philip  Drake  bakes  bread  without 
washing  his  hands.  "  This  was  an  un- 
pardonable sin,  and  at  it  they  revolted.  A 
day  later  the  record  shows  that  "Abram 
turns  back."  Beyond  this  we  shall 
never  know  what  became  of  Abraham 
Hanks,  for  no  further  mention  of  him 
is  made  in  this  or  any  other  history.  He 
may  have  returned  to  Virginia  and  be- 
come, for  aught  we  know,  one  of  the 
president's  ancestors  on  the  maternal 
side  of  the  house;  but,  if  so,  his  illus- 
trious descendant  was  never  able  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  or  trace  his  lineage  sat- 
isfactorily beyond  the  first  generation 
which  preceded  him.  He  never  mention- 
ed who  his  maternal  grandfather  was, 
if  indeed  he  knew. 


His  Mother's  Maiden  Name. 

Dennis  and  John  Hanks  have  always 
insisted  that  Lincoln's  mother  was  not  a 
Hanks,  but  a  Sparrow.  Both  of  them 
wrote  to  me  that  such  was  the  fact.  Their 
object  in  insisting  on  this  is  apparent 
when  it  is  shown  that  Nancy  Hanks  was 
the  daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks,  who  after- 
ward married  Henry  Sparrow.  It  will  ba 
observed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  claimed  his 
mother  was  a  Hanks. 


\ 


Th«  naternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

<v  vff  ■•  ,|; ;'  /']   p  ;  /fx  ~Im    ■  .  :yt 

Aunt  Nancy  and  Hnoi-e  Tom  ,vere  mar  rid  regular  bub  his 
(Abrahan  Lincoln  V-isother  wa*  an  ilxigitimat*  chila* 

Atlantic;  monthly  Tan  to  June  1S30 
page  308  vor*an 


\  daughter  of  Pichard  Perry  ^r.  had    married  into  the  Janice 
family  in  Virginia  the  issue  being  one  child  a  girl  named 
^anoy,  when  her  father  lie!  the  widow  Lucy  moved  to  ventiocky 
with  her  brothers  in  lav;  where  she  married  a  seocni  time,  this 
husband  being  Peary  Sparrow* 

Lincoln  *ha  nitizen      p  11  ^hitney 


'Lincoln'* 

Pe  said  among  other-  things  that  she  was  the 
illicit imate  daughter  of    Lucy  vanks  ani  a  well  bred 
Virginia' farmer  or  planter. 

p.  3  Perndon 


"he  father  of  ttansy  Panks  is  no  other  than  a  Virginia 
planter , large  farmer r, of  the  highest  and  beat  blood  of 
Virginia; and  it  is  just  here  that  wanoy  got  her  good  rich 
blood  tinged  with  jeniue  «  Horndbn 

p  52  Barton 


Lu@y*the  mother  of  v;:.n©y  married    Henry  '^axicw, 
Vancy  was  taken  and  raised  by  Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow. 

Horndon 

p  5\  barton 


Nanoy  Panks  nother  o 


the  president  at  a  verv  early 


age  yas  taken  from  her  mother  Lucy  -afterwaris  marrie-1  to 
Henry  r'pc-rrow  Y  and  sent  to.liv-  with  her  aunt  and  uncle 
Thoma-,  ani  Betsy  sparrow. 

p  13      Porn ion 


Later  thev  depenei  the  stain  oif  his  mothers  name  (naney  *T= 
by  hinting  that  she  herself rwas  a  waif  -  fatnerlioe  like 

he i  oov. 

p  xi  Hitcncook 


Joseph  Panks  had  eight  living  children  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  property*  The  -"oungest  of  these  was  my  daughter, 
flame  y  a--  the  'vill  puts  itc 

p.  xv  Pitchcock 


at  all  events  the  two  cousins  fes    f Taomasi? ineoln  and 
V';fanoy  uanko  )  bedame  engaged. 


»  10  Tarbell 


NO  "BAR  SINISTER" 
LINCOLN  FAMILY 


Ida  M.  Tarbell  Shows  How  the  Grave  Wrong  Done  by 
Tradition  to  the  Liberator's  Father  and  Mother 
Was  Totally  Without  Foundation. 


By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 


AMONG  the  many  wrongs  of  his- 
tory—and they  are  legion; — there 
is  none  in  our  American  chapter 
at  least  which  is  graver  than  that 
Which  has  been  done  the  parents,  and 
particularly  the  mother,  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the 
Widespread  tradition  that  Lincoln  was 
born ,  of  that  class  known  in  the  south 
as  "poor  whites,"  that  his  father,  was 
not  Thomas  Lincoln,  as  his  biographers 
insist  on  declaring,  but  a  rich  and  cul- 
tured planter  of  another  state  than 
[Kentucky,  and  that  his  mother  not  only 
gave  a  fatherless  boy  to  the  world,  but 
herself  was  a  nameless  child.  The  tra- 
dition has  always  lacked  particularity. 

For  instance,  there  has  been  large 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  planter 
who  fathered  Abraham,  who  he  was 
and  where  he  came  from.  One  story 
calls  him  Enloe,  another  Calhoun,  an- 
other Hardin^  and  several  different 
states  claim  him.  Only  five  —ears  ago 
a  book  was  published  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  prove  that  Lincoln's  father  was 
a  resident  of  that  state.  The  bulk  of 
the  testimony  offered  in  this  instance 
came  from  men  and  women  who  had 
been  born  long  after  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, had  never  seen  him,  and  never 
heard  the  tale  they  repeated  until  long 
after  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

Of  the  truth  of  these  statements  as 
to  Lincoln's  origin  no  proof  has  ever 
been  produced.  They  were  rumors, 
diligently  spread  in  the  first  nlace  bv 
those  who  for  political  purposes  were 
glad  to  belittle  a  political  opponent. 
They  grew  with  telling,  and,  curiously 
enough,  two  of  Lincoln's  best  friends 
helped  perpetuate  them — Messrs.  La- 
jnon  and  Herndon — both  of  whom  wrote 
lives  of  the  president  which  are  of 
great  interest  and  value.  But  neither 
of  these  men  was  a  student,  and  they 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for 
records  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  birth.  They 
accented  rumors  and  enlarged  upon 
them.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  perhaps 
twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  matter 
was  taken  up  seriously  and  an  investi- 
gation begun.  This  has  .been  going  on 
at  intervals  ever  since,  until  I  venture 
to.  say  that  few  -ersons  born  in  a  pio- 
neer community,  as  Lincoln  was,  and  as 
early  as  1809,  have  their  lineage  on 
both  sides  as  clearly  established  as  that 
©f  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  takes,  indeed,  a  most  amazing  cred- 
ulity for  any  one  to  believe  the  stories 
I  have  alluded  to  after  having  looked 
at  the  records  of  his  family.  Lincoln 
himself,  backed  by  the  record  in  the 
Lincoln  familv  bible,  is  the  first  author- 
ltv  for  the  time  and  ^laee  of  his  birth, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  his  father  and 
mother.  The  father,  Thomas  Lincoln, 
far  from  being  a  "poor  white,"  was 
the  son  of  a  prosperous  Kentucky  pio- 
neer, a  man  of  honorable  and  well-es- 
tablished lineage  who  had  come  from 
Virginia  as  a  friend  of  Daniel  Boone, 
and  had  there  bought  large  tracts  of 
land  and  begun  to  grow  up  with  the 
country  where  he  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians.   He  left  a  large  family. 

By  the  law  of  Kentucky  the  estate 
went  mainly  to  the  oldest  son,  and 
the  youngest,  Thomas  Lincoln,  waa  left 


to  shift  for  himself.  The  youngest 
son  grew  to  manhood,  and  on  June  10, 
1806,  was  married,  a^t  Beechland,  Ky., 
to  a  young  woman  of  a  family  well 
known  in  the  vicinity,  Nancy  Hanks. 
There,  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
time  and  the  place  of  their  marriage. 
All  the  legal  documents  required  in 
Kentucky  at  that  period  for  a  marriage 
are  in  existence.'  !Not  only  have  we 
the  bond  and  the  certificate,  but  the 
marriage  is  duly  entered  in  a  list  of 
marriage  returns  made  by  Jesse  Head, 
one  of  the  best-known  early  Metho- 
dist ministers  of  Kentucky.  It  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  records  of  Washing- 
ton county,  Kentucky.  There  is  even 
in  existence  a  very  full  and  amusing 
account  of  the  wedding  and  the  fan- 
fare which  followed  by  a  guest  who 
was  present,  and  who  for  years  after 
was  accustomed  to  visit  Thomas  and 
Nancy.  This  guest,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Graham,  a  unique  and  perfectly 
trustworthy  man,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Louisville,  died  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

But  while  these  documents  dispose 
effectually  of  the  question  of  the  par- 
entage of  Lincoln,  they  do  not,  of 
course,  clear  up  the  shadow  which 
hangs  over  the  parentage  of  his 
mother.  Is  there  anything  to  show 
that  Nancy  Hanks  herself  was  of  as 
clear  and  clean  lineage  as  her  husband? 
There  had  been  nothing  whatever  un- 
til a  few  years  ago,  through  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  had  in  prepa- 
ration the  genealogy  of  the  Hanks 
family  in  America,  a  little  volume  was 
published,  showing  what  she  had  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  Nancy  Hanks.  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  had  begun  at  the  far  end  of 
the  line — the  arrival  of  one  Benjamin 
Hanks  in  Massachusetts  in  1699. 

She  discovered  that  one  of  his  sons, 
William,  moved  to  Virginia,  and  that 


in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  ce^ 
tury  his  children  formed  in  AmelF 
county  of  that  state  a  large  settl]i1A 
ment.  All  the  records  of  these- familie?' 
she  found  in  the  Hall  of  Record's  ir 
Richmond.  When  the  migration  inti1 
Kentucky  began,  late  in  the  century,  if 
was  joined  by  many  members '  of  th^ 
Hanks  settlement  in  Amelia  county; 
Among  others  to  go  was  Joseph  Hanks! 
with  his  wife,  Nancy  Shipley  Hanks, 
and  their  children.  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
traced  this  Joseph  Hanks,  by  means  of 
land  records,  to  Nelson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, where  she  found  that  he  died 
in  1793,  leaving  behind  a  will,  whieh 
she  discovered  in  the  records  of  Bards- 
town,  Ky.  This  will  shows'  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  Joseph  Hanks 
had  eight  living  children,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  property.  The  youngest  of 
these  was  "My  daughter  Nancy,"  as 
the  will  puts  it. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock's  first  query,  on  read- 
ing this  will,  was:  "Can  it  be  that  this 
little  girl — she  was  but  9  years  old 
when  her  father  died — is  the  Nancy 
Hanks  who  sixteen  years  later  became 
'the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln?"  She 
determined  to  find  out.  She  learned 
from  relations  and  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Joseph  Hanks  still  i  living  that, 
soon  after  her  father's  death,  Nancy 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  Richard 
Berry,  who,  the  records  showed,  had 
come  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  at  the 
same  time  that.  Joseph  Hanks  came.  A 
little  further  research,  and  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock found  that  there  had  been  brought 
to  light  thru  the  efforts  of  friends  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  all  the  documents 
to  show  that  in  1806  Nancy  Hanks  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  were  married  at  Beech- 
land,  Ky.  Now,  one  of  these  docu- 
ments was  a  marriage  bond.  It  was 
signed  by  Richard  Berry,  the  uncle  of 
the  little  girl  recognized  in  the  will  of 
Joseph  Hanks.  Here,  then,  was  the 
chain  complete.  The  marriage  bond  and 
marriage  returns  not  only  showed  that- 
]Nancy  Hanks  and  Thomas  Lincoln  were 
married  regularly  three  years  before 
the  birth  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  thus  set- 
ting forever  at  rest  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln's illegitimacy,  but  they  showed 
that  this  Nancy  Hanks  was  'the  one 
named  in  the  will.  The  suspicion  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  Lincoln's  moth- 
er was  removed  by  this  discovery  of  the 
will,  for  the  recognition  of  any  one  as 
his  child  by  a  man  in  his  will  is  con- 
sidered by  the  law  as  sufficient  proof  of 
paternity. 

Now  what  sort  of  people  were  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy    Hanks?    It  has 


THE  LOG   CABIN  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN  WAS  BORN 


m 


been  inferred  by  those  who  have  KWide 
no  investigation  of  :Thomas  Lincoln's 
life  that  Nancy  Hanks  made  a  very 
poor  choice  of  a  husband.    The  facts 
do  not  entirely  warrant  this  .  theory. 
Thomas  Lincoln  had  been  forced  from 
his  boyhood  to  shift  for.  himself  in  a 
young  and  undeveloped  country  i  He 
is  known  to  have  been  a  man  who  in 
spite  of  this  wandering  life  contracted 
no  bad  habits.    He- Was  temperate  and 
honest,  and  his  name  is  recorded  in 
more  than  one  place  in  the  records  of 
i  Kentucky.    He  was  a  churchgoer,  and, 
I  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  a  stout  de- 
1  fender  of  his  peculiar  religious  views. 
|  He  held  advanced  ideas  of  what  was 
lalready  an  important  public  question  in 
'Kentucky,  the  right  to  hold  negroes  as 
slaves.    One  of  his  old  friends  has  said 
/of  him  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Hanks, 'that 
'the"  were  "just  steeped  full  of  no- 
tions about  the  wrongs  of  slavery  and 
the  rights  of  men,  as  explained  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thomas  Paine." 
These  facts  show  that  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  some  natural  intelli- 
gence.   He  had  a  trade  and  owned  a 
farm. 

That  the  two  people  who  endured  its 
hardships  and  made  in  spite  of  them  a 
home  where  a  boy  could  conceive  and 
nourish  such  ideals  and  enthusiasms  as 
inspired  Abraham  Lincoln  from  hie 
early  years  should  have  their -name? 
darkened  by  unfounded  suspicions  is  a 
eruel  injustice  against  which  every 
honest  and  patriotic  American  ought 
to  set  his  face.  If  in  carrying  out  the 
noble  project  of  making  a  national  park 
of  the  Kentucky  farm  where  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  made  their 
first  home  the  directors  do  nothing 
more  than  to  set  forth  the  facts  of 
the  parentage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  they 
wfll  justify  their  undertaking. 


( 


( 


•  A  grandchild  of  this  union  was  Joseph  Hanks,  who  was  bome  Bouwieaaiw.^  ~r~- 


SLAKDERIirS  THE  M( 


To.s-chlld;"  that  N.nc,  Hanks,  hi.  motto.         *  ».*d  «t  Urn. 


was  a 


she  ;rhr"c.r  Sisr«-w  i«        ^  ^ 

until  Its  luBtLent  utterance  and  persistent  repetition  brought  the  flush  «f 
and  the  olush  of  shame  to  upright  manhood  and  womanhood;  and  now  1 
ZVZ^sT^  Lernational  Una.  to  he  repeated  there  by  Hps  accustomed 
Let  to  soeik  the  lie  and  then  grope  blindly  after  the  truth. 

Tilt  I  nry  Watterson  comes  on  the  scene  at  this  particular  tln^U  ndeed 
fnrtnnaTe  It  is  almost  a  blessing  that  this  man.  himself  an  actor  In  the  scenes 
fortunate.    It  is  almost  now>  emphatically.  | 

rhoSCy - Patterson  knows  the  life  of  the  ^  ~ 
frora  the  time  his  paternal  ancestors  In  1636  sailed  from  Yarmouth  Harbor  or 
[  , T  and  from  the  time  a  maternal  ancestor  fought  under  Cromwell;  step 
r  twill rings  the  record  down  to  date;  and  he  settles  the  question 
by  step  ^a"er*O^tlbsr;ancgU0n  *oi  honest  peopie.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in 
Swl*  titers  no  stain  attaching  to  his  name,  or  to  that  of  his  mother, 
™  hU  father  or  his  grandparents  back  to  the  remotest  ger/«»alj»n. 

Watter  on  tell  Ms  story  in  The  Cosmopolitan  for  Marcj^e  relates  that  he 
flrst  met L  "coin  in  1861;  he  stood  beside  the  President  as  he*  delivered  the  inaug- 
ura  Tddress-  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  known  every  scrap  of  lustory 
refine  to  Lincoln,  for  he  not  only  kept  pace  with  events  as  a  working  newspaper 
mln  but  he  -cumulated  a  vast  mass  of  material  with  the  intention  of  writ.ng 
n  life  of  the  first  martyr  President. 

"Nothing"  says  Watterson,  -has  been  more  misrepresented  and  misconceived 
than  Lincoln's  pedigree  and  birth.  Some  confusion  was  originally  made  by  his 
own  m  state  touchfng  the  marriage  of  his  father  and  mother,  which  had  not 
bin  Celebrated  in  Hardin  County,  but  in  Washington  County.  Kentucky,  the 
absence  of  any  marriage  papers  In  the  courthouse  at  Elizabethtown.  the  county 
seat  of  Hardin  County,  leading  to  the  notion  that  there  had  never  been  any 
marriage  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  a  discrepancy  might  occasion 
Tl  amount  and  all  sorts  of  campaign  lying,  these  distorted  accounts  winning 
pollaTbelf  among  the  ignorant  and  Inflamed.  Lincoln  himself  died  without 
knowing  that  he  was  born  not  only  in  honest  wedlock,  but  of  an  ancestry  upon 
both  sides  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed."  / 

The  name  of  Lincoln  came  from  excellent  sources,  and  was  borne  by  good 
neonle  The  Lincolns  were  among  those  who  overcrowded  Norwich  jail  in  England 
because  "they  would  not  accept  the  ritual  prepared  for  them  by  the  bishop";  who 
nelted  the  tax-collector  with  stones,  and  finally.  In  order  to  "rid  themselves  of  an 
odious  government,"  bravely  sailed  out  of  Yarmouth  Harbor  in  1636.  crossed  the 
ocean  and  founded  the  colony  of  Hingham.  In  Massachusetts.  Descendants  of 
these' landowners,  wheelwrights,  and  Ironmongers  migrated  southward  into  New 
lersey  Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  and  at  last  into  Kentucky.  The  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Samuel  Lincoln,  of  Hingham.  and  who  had  become 
iwner  of  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  Kentucky,  fell  by  the  bullet  of  a  lurking 
indian  in  the  sight  of  his  three  boys,  Mordecai.  Joseph,  and  Thomas,  the  latter 
a  6-year-old  lad  who  was  sf  ved  by  the  timely  crack  of  the  rifle  in  the  hands  of 
his  elder  brother,  to  become  the  father  of  the  future  President. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  the  irresponsible  ne'er-do-well  that  most  of  the 
biographers  of  Lincoln  have  represented  him.  A  fairer  estimate  has  yet  to  be 
made    Nor  was  the  Hanks  family  so  obscure  as  used  to  be  thought. 

"For  a  long  time,"  says  Colonel  Watterson,  "a  cloud  hung  over  the  name 
,f  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Persistent  investigation  has. 
however  brought  about  a  vindication  in  every  way  complete.  We  owe  this  largely 
to  the  researches  of  three  women,  Mrs.  Hobart  Vawter,  Mrs.  Caroline  Hanks 
Hitchcock  and  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  Mrs.  Vawter's  grandmother  was  Sarah 
Mitchell  of  Kentucky,  a  second  cousin  to  Nancy  Hanks.  She  it  was  who  discov- 
ered the  marriage  bond  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  the  marriage  records  of  Jesse 
Head,  the  Methodist  minister  who  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks,  the  12th  of  June.  1806.  J.  Hitchcock  took  upon  herself  the  task 
of  tra  ing  the  genealogy  o.  the  Hanks  'imily,  thus  throwing  a  flood  of  light 
upon  t.\  i  maternal  ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  consequently  upon  the 
foundations  of  his  character  and  genius." 

It  is  related  that  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hanks  received  "the  com- 
moners' rights  in  Malmsbury"  for  service  rendered  in  defeating  the  Danes,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  name  of  Alfred,  was  on  the  deed.  Thomas  Hanks,  a  de- 
scendant, who  was  a  soldier  under  Cromwell,  had  a  grandson  who  came  to  America 
In  1699.  This  Benjamin  Hanks  became  the  father  of  twelve  children,  the  third 
of  whom  was  William,  born  February  11,  1704;  William  migrated  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  son,  John  Hanks,  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Cadwallader  Evans  and 
Sarah  Morris.  The  record  reads,  "John  Hanks,  yeoman,  fcarah  Evans,,  spinster." 
A  grandchild  of  this  union  was  Joseph  Hanks,  who  was  borne  southeastward  upon 


In©  tide  of  emigration,  headed  by  Daniel  Bodne,  Joseph  Hanks  crossed  th»  , 
mountains  with  his  family  Of  eight  children,  horses,  herds  of  cattle  and  housed  4 
hold  goods.  He  had  bought  160  aores  of  land  near  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.  | 
The  youngest  of  the  eight  children  was  little  Nancy,  who  was  6  years  of  age  ! 
when  they  left  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  After  four  years  of  home-making  In  1 
the  wilderness,  Joseph  came  to  his  death.  His  will,  dated  January  9,  1793, 
probated  May  14,  1793,  has  been  discovered,  and  a  fac  simile  appears  In  Mrs. 
Hitchcock's  book. 

"This  document,"  says  Colonel  Watterson,  "settles  once  and  forever  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  parentage  of  Nancy  Hanks.  The  mother  survived  the  father  but  a 
few  months,  and  the  orphaned  Nancy,  then  9  years  old,  found  a  homo  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Berry,  near  Springfield,  Kentucky,  Mrs. 
Berry  being  her  mother's  6ister.  Here  she  lived,  a  happy  and  lndustrous  girl, 
until  she  was  23  years  of  age,  when  Thomas  Lincoln,  who  had  learned  his  car- 
penter's trade  of  one  of  her  uncles,  married  her  on  June  12,  1806.  The  whole 
official  record  is  still  in  existence.  The  marriage  bond,  to  the  extent  of  50  pounds, 
required  by  the  laws  of  Kentucky  at  that  time,  signed  by  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Richard  Berry,  was  duly  recorded  seven  days  before. 

"The  wedding  was  celebrated  as  became  prosperous  country  folk.  The  uncle 
and  aunt  gave  an  'infare,'  to  which  the  neighbors  were  bidden.  Dr.  Christopher 
Columbus  Graham,  of  Louisville,  who  died  about  1885  (ho  was  the  father-in-law 
of  the  late  Gov.  Bramlette  and  of  ex-United  States  Senator  Blackburn,  now  gov- 
ernor of  Panama),  wrote  at  my  request  his  remembrances  of  that  festival  and 
testified  to  this  before  a  notary  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age.    He  said: 

"  'I  know  Nancy  Hanks  to  have  been  virtuous,  respectable,  and  of  good 
parentage,  and  I  know  Jesse  Head,  Methodist  preacher  of  Springfield,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  The  house  in  which  the  ceremony  was  performed  was  a 
large  one  for  those  days.  Jesse  Head  was  a  noted  man — able  to  own  slaves,  but  did 
not  on  principle.  At  the  festival  there  was  bear  meat,  venison,  wild  turkey,  duck, 
and  a  sheep  that  two  families  had  barbecued  over  the  coals  of  wood  burned  in  a 
pit  and  covered  with  green  boughs  to  keep  the  Juices  in.' 

"The  traditions  of  the  neighborhood  tell  us  that  Nancy's  disposition  and  habits 
were  considered  a  dowry.  She  was  an  adept  at  spinning  flax  and  at  splning  par- 
ties, to  which  ladies  brought  their  wheels,  sha  generally  bore  away  the  palm,  'her 
spools  yielding  the  longest  and  finest  thread.' 

"She  was  above  the  average  in  education.  She  became  a  great  reader,  absorbed 
Aesop's  Fables,  loved  the  Bible  and  the  hymn-book,  possessed  a  sweet  voice,  and 
was  fond  of  singing  hymns.  Old  people  remembered  her  as  having  a  'gentle  and 
trusting  nature.'  A  grandson  of  Joseph,  Nancy's  brother,  once  said  to  Joshua  F. 
Speed,  from  whom  it  came  to  me: 

'"My  grandfather  always  spoke  of  his  angel  sister  Nancy  with  emotion.  She 
taught  him  to  read.    He  often  told  us  children  stories  of  their  life  together.' 

"The  first  child  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln  was  a  daughter,  Sarah.  Three 
years  after  marriage  arrived  the  boy,  Abraham.  Another  son,  named  Thomas,  was 
born;  he  lived  but  a  few  months,  though  long  enough  indelibly  and  tenderly  to 
touch  the  heart  of  the  elder  brother.  Before  the  Llncolns  started  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  Indiana  he  remembered  his  mother  taking  him  and  his  sister  by  the  hand, 
walking  across  the  hills,  and  sitting  down  and  weeping  over  the  grave  of  the  little 
babe  she  was  to  leave  behind  forever. 

"The  last  recorded  words  of  Nancy  Lincoln  were  words  of  cheer.  A  few  days 
before  her  death  she  went  to  visit  a  sick  neighbor.  This  neighbor  was  most 
despondent.  She  thought  she  would  not  live  long.  Said  Mis.  Lincoln:  "Oh,  you 
will  live  longer  than  I.  Cheer  up.'  And  so  it  proved.  The  dread  milk  sickness 
stalked  abroad,  smiting  equally  human  beings  and  cattle.  Uncle  Thomas  and  Aunt 
Betsy  Sparrow  both  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Soon  the  frail  but  heroio 
mother  was  taken  to  bed.  'She  struggled  on  day  by  day,,  but  on  the  seventh  day 
she  died,'  says'  the  brief  account.  There  wn  not  a  physician  within  thirty-five 
mi'  *  no  minister  within  a  hundred  miles.  Pacing  her  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
littie  boy  nine  years  old,  'I  am  going  away  f rofr-  you,  Abraham,'  she  said,  'and  I 
shall  not' return.  I  know  that  you  will  be  a  good  boy,  that  you  will  be  kind  to 
San  h  and  to  your  father.  I  want  you  to  live  as  I  have  taught  you  and  to  love  your 
Hea  enly  Father.' 

"Thomas  Lincoln  sawed  the  boards  with  his  a  hip-saw  from  the  trees  he  felled, 
and  with  his  own  hands  made  the  coffins  for  the  Sparrows  and  for  his  wife. 

"Pitiable  story;  one  can  ecarce  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  but  it  lifts  the  veil  forever 
from  the  cruel  mystery  which  so  long  clouded  the  memory  of  Nancy  Hanks.  I  here 
dwell  upon  it  and  give  the  details,  because  It  ought  to  be  known  to  every  American 
who  would  have  the  truth  of  history  fulfilled." 

Such  Is  the  story  of  Lincoln's  parentage  as  related  by  Henry  Watterson— the 
Nestor  of  American  journalists.  All  our  people  ought  to  read  it,  for  it  disposes 
finally  of  the  vile  tale  given  publicity  by  ten  thousand  unworthy  tongues. 

But  what  of  those  persons  and  publications  who  have  viciously  retailed  this 
slander  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  find  the  truth?  What  of  newspapers  like 
The  News-Advertiser  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  which  spreads  this  slander  editorially 
before  Its  readers.  The  kindest  we  can  say  is  that  if.  on  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth,  the  editor  could  not  have  spoken  tenderly  and  gently  of  , 
that  great  aoul.  much  better  to  have  remained  silent. 


Lincoln's  Mother. 
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To  the  Editor:  A  lady  requests  me  to 
give  for  publication  (if  I  can  do  so)  a 
sketch  of  the  family  of  Nancy  Hanks, 
the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  She 
tells  me  she  has  read  every  history  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  considers  it  very 
strange  that  nothing  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten by  the  historians  of  the  president's 
mother  except  that  her  name  was  Nancy 
Hanks. 

The  historians  never  made  any  effort 
to  trace  the  pedigree  6f  the  family.  Ray- 
mond, in  his  "Life  and  State  Papers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  declares  nothing  is 
known  concerning-  her  ancestry  or  early 
life.  He  merely  mentions  that  she  was 
a  Virginian  by  birth. 

The  name  Hanks  is  rare  in  America, 
yet  we  have  a  straighter  line  on  the  ped- 
igree of  the  Hankses  than  we  have  of 
the  Lincolns.  Beyond  the  grandfather 
of  Abe  Lincoln  we  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  the  family  pedigree. 

The  'earliest  account  we  have  of  the 
Hankses  is  their  first  appearance  in 
Gloucester  county,  Va.,  in  1673.  In  deed 
book  No.  6,  land  grants,  page  472,  1673,  is 
recorded  the  grant  of  264  acres  to  Thomas 
Hanks.  And  on  page  476,  same  year, 
W73,  is  recorded  a  patent  to  Thomas 
Hanks  for  509  acres.  In  the  early  colo- 
nial history  of  Virginia,  a  person  who 
paid  for  the  passage  of  a  person  who 
came  to  settle  in  Virginia  was  entitled 
to  a  land  grant  of  several  hundred  acres. 
This  was  why  he  was  given  a  grant  of 
land.  The  patent  of  500  acres  which  is 
recorded,  was  land  paid  for  in  cash  or 
tobacco,  which  was  the  circulating  me- 
dium in  Virginia.  In  course  of 
time  the  family  increased  and  emigrated 
westward.  We  next  hear  of  them  in 
Orange  county,  140  miles  west  of  Glouces- 
ter. Among  the  marriages  recorded  in 
Orange  Court  House  on  March  26,  1803 
is  Rodney  Hanks,  son  of  Reuben  and 
Elizabeth  Hanks,  to  Alice  Chandler.  But 
they  didn't  stop  at  Orange  Court  House. 
We  find  a  family  of  them  in  Rockingham 
county,  Va.,  in  1790,  and  another  in  Shen- 
andoah county.  In  1780  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, grandfather  of  President  Lincoln, 
removed  to  Kentucky  from  Rockingham 
county,  Va.,  and  we  are  certain  that  the 
Hanks  family  was  with  the  Lincolns 
during  that  journey.  The  next  account 
we  have  of  the  Hankses  is  in  1806.  In 
that  year  in  Kentucky,  Thomas  Lincoln 
(father  of  the  president)  married  Nancy 
Hanks. 

The  next  account  of  the  Hankses  was 
at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  Indiana, 
Nov.  7,  1811.  We  find  the  names  of  Peter 
and  James  Hanks.  Peter  was  killed.  He 
was  a  member  of  Captain  Berry's  com- 
pany of  militia  from  Kentucky.  James 
i  belonged  to  a  company  of  mounted  rifle- 
men and  was  from  Kentucky.  They  may 
have  been  brothers,  and  if  so,  I  am  cer- 


tain they  were  'the  brothers  of  Nancy 
Hanks.  In  six  years  alter  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,    Thomas    Lincoln  removed 


from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.     Dan  Ford. 


Nancy  Lincoln's  Mark 

Will  of  Thomas  Sparrow  Found  in 
Spencer  Court  Records 
By  WPA 


WPA  Headquarters,  Indian- 
apolis, July  13. — A  thin  sheet  of 
yellowed  paper  with  old  fashioned 
script  dimmed  by  years  has  just 
been  found  by  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration women  workers  who 
were  renovating  the  court  files  in 
the  Spencer  county  court  house  at 
Rockport.  *  It  lookari-  Uka  aay-  at  the 
hundreds  of  documents  they  have 
been  Indexing  and  putting  in  order. 
But  in  the  left  hand  corner  they 
found  something  that  made  them 
gasp.  '*■» 

It  read,  "Nancy  Lincoln,  her 
mark."  There,  with  a  small  x,  the 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
affixed  her  signature  as  witness  to 
a  will.  It  was  the  testament  of 
Thomas  Sparrow,  hftr  uncle,  who 
with  his  wife,  Betsy  Hanks  Spar- 
row, had  come  to  Spencer  county 
from  Kentucky  in  1817,  and  made 
his  home  with  the  Lincolns.  They 
also  brought  with  them,  Dennis 
Hanks,  Nancy's  cousin,  who  was 
the  beneficiary  of  the  will,  and  who 
lived  with  the  Lincoln  family  many 
years. 

Shortly  after  the  will  was  at- 
tested in  September,  1818,  Thomas 
Sparrow  died,  a  victim  of  the 
epidemic  of  "milk  fever."  His  wife 
succumbed  to  the  same  disease 
shortly  thereafter,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  1818,  Nancy  Lincoln 
also  died  of  the  milk  fever. 

The  document  reads  as  follows: 

"October  9th,  1818.  This  twenty- 
first  day  of  September  in  the  year 
Eighteen  Hunderd  and  Eighteen, 
Thomas  Sparrow  is  in  perfect 
senses  on  this  date  above  men- 
tioned, that  all  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels that  the  above  mentioned 
Thomas  Sparrow  has  is  to  belong 
to  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Sparrow,  so 
that  she  can  do  as  she  pleases  with 
until  her  death  and  after  her  death 
the  whole  of  the  property  above 
mentioned  is  to  fall  to  Dennis 
Hanks  when  he  comes  of  age  and 
that  the  above  T.  Sparrow  has 
made  chois  of  Thomas  Carter  to 
be  his  Executor  for  his  effects 
above  written  this  from  under  my 
hand  and  seal.  Signed:  David 
Casebier,  Nancy  Lincoln  her  mark, 
and  Thomas  Sparrow  his  mark." 

Other  valuable  papers  discovered 
by  the  WPA  workers  were  probate 
records  dating  back  to  1818,  during 
which  time  the  court  was  held  in 
the  home  of  Azel  Doriey,  near 
Rockoort. 


The  discovery  of  the  Lincoln 
document  came  at  the  time  when 
residents  of  southern  Indiana  are 
celebrating  the  Lincoln  Country 
Summer  Festival  in  the  Lincoln 
Pioneer  Village  at  Rockport.  Here 
recently  four  buildings  con- 
structed by  WPA  workers  during 
the  past  year  was  dedicated 
by  Wayne  Coy,  state  WPA  admin- 
istrator.— The  Monitor,  Grandview. 
Indiana. 


Lincoln's  Mother 


(Brooklyn  Eagle) 

Lincoln's  mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  was 
born  In  a  cabin  on  Mikes  Run.  near 
Bolls  Gap,  in  northern  West  Virgin! a, 
according  to  the  report  Just  adopted  oy 
a  special  commission  In  that  state;  the 
ground  where  the  cabin  once  stood  will, 
no  doubt,  in  due  course  become  a 
state  park  and  will  bear  a  copy  of  .he 
oroglnal  cabin.  West  Virginia  has  .ea- 
son  to  covet  the  glory  ot  counting  Lin- 
coln's mother  a  native  of  Its  soil. 

Nancy  Hanks  lived  and  died  obscure. 
Even  in  the  primitive  society  of  t^he 
old  Alleghany  borderland,  simple  as  It 
was.  there  were  others  relatively  ex- 
alted important,  beside  whom  she  and 
ners  counted  as  lowly.  The  unkind  tra- 
dition of  her  Illegitimacy  has  no  firm 
base  on  which  to  stand,  but  neither 
has  any  other  definite  account  of  ncr 
extraction.  Her  fame  has  come  too  late 
to  dispel  the  shadow  of  her  ubscuiioy. 
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It  Is  not  wholly  a  misfortune  for  net 
memory  that  It  should  persist  on  the 
strength  of  one  single  and  supreme 
fact. 

This  has  been  true  of  many  excep- 
tional men,  though  not  of  all.  Perhaps 
a  quallned  student  will  some  day  give 
us  a  comparison  of  the  characters  of 
mothers'  boys  and    of    fathers'  Doya 
among  the  very  great.  Would  not  the 
men  molded  by  mothers  excel  in  cer- 
tain of  the  traits  that  render  the  great 
inot  only  important  but  beloved?  As 
to  this  one  can  only  speculate;  but  in 
,  any  case.  Nancy  Hanks  was  an  excep- 
tional   li/tance    of     the  successful 
I  mother.  She  can  not  have  dreamed,  in 
her  cabined  seclusion,  of  the  destinies 
I  that  she  was  shaping;  yet  she  shaped 
I  them.'      Those  who  enme  after  have 
I  learned  to  revere  her  for  the  stranse 
'and  splendid  thing  that  she  did  in 
bearing  and  rearing  a  human  being  lit 
for  greatness. 

Nancy  Hanks  will  never  be  known  — 
but  neither  will  she  be  soon  forgotten. 
To  women  she  will  preserve  the  re- 
minder ol  their  intimate  power  ovti 
the  child  and  of  Its  possibilities;  tc 
men  she  will  appear  a  rare  example  ol 
the  maternal  influence  that  all  men 
must  honor.  The  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  acted  with  a  true  instinct 
I  in  seeking  her  birthplace  among  the 
hills.   


lng  one  of  his  debates  with  itephen  A.  j 

Douglas.  liLfct! 

Speaking  at  Qalesbnrg  on  the  night, 
of  Ot  7  Judge  Douglas  closed  his  j 

speech  with  an  attack  on  hie  opponent's 

C*Lincoln,  Douglas  said,  failed  at  every- 
thing he  attempted-at  farming,  teach- 
ing, liquor  selling  and  law-and  now  he 
was  trying  politics. 

\be  arose  and  said  that  Douglas  had 
presented  an  accurate  picture 

"It's  trhe-eyery  word  of  it.  I've  tiled 
a  lot  of  things,  but  there's  one  thing 
that  Douglas  forgot.  He  told  you  that 
1  sold  110.UOI',  but  he  didn't  mention  that, 
while  I  had  quit  my  side  of  the  counter, 
the  Judge  had  remained  on  hie." 
Farm  Troubled  With  Skunks 
The  reference  to  Douglas'  well-known 
weakness  brought  hearty  laughter  from 
the  audience. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  war 
a  scandal  In  the  War  Department 
obliged  Lincoln  to  appoint  a  new  Secre- 
tary. Republican  Senators  called  upon 
him  and  urged  that  he  change  the  en- 
tire Cabinet  ot  seven  members.  Lincoln 
told  them  this:  I 

-\n  Illinois  farmer  was  troubled  wi  ll 
skunks.     One  night  he  went  out  with  | 
his  shotgun  and  returned  after  one  dis- 
charge.   His  wife  asked  him  what  luck 
he  had  had. 

■••Well'    he   said,    'there   were  ne\en. 
skunke-not  one.    I  killed  one  with  my 
first  shot  and  he  raised  such  a  fearful 
smell  that  I  decided  to  let  the  rest  go 
away.'  " 
The  Senators  retired. 
One  typical  story  shows  Lincoln  pitted 
against  a  glib  orator,  but  a  »h»»ow- 
thinker,  In  a  court  case.    After  hearing 
a  number  of  Irresponsible  statements, 
Lincoln  said: 

"J  never  knew  of  but  one  thing  which 
compared  with  my  friend  In  this  par- 
ticular. In  my  keel-boating  days,  I  ran 
across  a  trifling  Utile  steamboat,  which 
had  a  5-toot  holler  and  a  7-foot  whistle 
and  every  time  It  whistled  the  boat 
slopped." 


